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To-Morrow. 


The glory of our lives seems cast before ; 

The shadow lies behind, or here: and o’er 
To-day we bear the whisper evermore, 

“ To-morrow! ” 

But suns go down, and night-times draw anigh; 

Pale lights push slowly through the pearl-gray sky; 
And still we think, slate, or with a sigh — 

“ To-morrow ! ” 

For little comes that is not cver-iate, 

Behind onr want, and half despoiled by fate. 

To-day defrauded, hoping, we await 
To-morrow. 

Perpetual years seem hid iu it away 
To blossom, aloe-aged, into to-day. 

That changing leaves, with things that change and stay, 
To-morrow. 

Recede, O Time, and let your days slip by 
Like lae ibiu gray clouds, wind-driven hurriedly, 

Till shines benignant o’er us from your sky, 
To-morrow! 

No! See— the winds blow brisk across the bay: 

The pligrim waves, white-cowled, from far away, 

Could even reach no shore of yesterday. 

To-morrow ! 

No soul has ever lived that day to view. 

No iris e’er was prismed in its dew. 

Mirage of Time! How vainly we pursue 
To-morrow; 

And lose tc-day — the yesterday to be, 

And vista for our yearning reverie, 

And cheat our 80uls with what no soul may see — 
To-morrow! 

— Almont Barnes. 


General La Payette. 

Among that vast number of celebrated characters who 
have figured so prominently on the field of battle, or have 
shone so conspicuously in the civil administration of gov- 
ernments, or labored so assiduously in the cause of justice 
and humanity, there is noue so eminently deserving our 
admiration and respect as General La Payette. Left an 
orphan at the age of thirteen, with possession and com- 
plete control of an extensive and valuable estate, and en- 
tirely master of his own affairs ; surrounded by the splen- 
dor of that brilliant court circle, of which he was a 
worthy favorite, he forsook all these advantages, these 
promising indications of a brilliant future — forsook even 
the company of his highly accomplished, beautiful, and 


charming young wife, to join the bare-fonted, half-starved, 
and half-clad regiments of our then thirteen struggling des- 
pised colonies, to wield his sword with patriotic zeal in 
defense of liberty and justice. With his personal funds he 
purchased and equipped a ship, which victoriously ran the 
gauntlet of British cruisers, and safely landed its precious 
cargo on the shores of the “cradle of liberty.” The inhab- 
itants of Charleston gave him a splendid reception, one 
worthy of such a distinguished guest. When his plans 
were matured, he departed from Charleston; and upon his 
arrival at Philadelphia, his destination, he placed before 
Congress his generous proposal, viz.: “to be allowed to 
serve as a Volunteer, and to receive no pay.” The patriots 
who composed this congress could not refuse such a noble, 
generous, and disinteretsed proposal; therefore he was 
duly commissioned Major-General in the Continental Army. 
At this time, La Fayette was but twenty years old. He 
had not yet met the great Washington, by whom, to a cer- 
tain extent La Fayette’s future career was to be shaped. 
But when they did meet, Washington gave him that 
searching glance before which fraud and cowardice could 
not exist for a moment without detection. The “Father 
of his Country ” was satisfied by his first glance that La 
Fayette was a hero and patriot; and having complimented 
him on the noble and liberty- loving spirit which he mani- 
fested, invited him to always consider himself as a most 
dear friend and member of his family. From this first 
interview, a warm feeling of friendship, which afterwards 
ripened into love, sprung up between these two immortal 
heroes and continued without the least interruption dur- 
ing the remainder of their lives. La Fayette’s military 
record is known to the world; and the eyes of those in- 
clined to criticise the actions of men have as yet failed to 
find a spot or blemish of any description upon it. On the 
field of Brandywine, where he so eminently distinguished 
himself as to merit promotion to the commandership of a 
division, he fell, pierced by a bullet; and long before he had 
entirely recovered from the effects of this mishap, we again 
find him on the field of battle, rendering important and 
never-to-be-forgotten services to the American cause. His 
movements against New Jersey and Rhode Island, and 
that brilliant retreat by which he eluded the machinations 
of the combined forces of the enemy, firmly established 
for him a military record of which any general might be 
justly proud. The records of many a hard-fought battle 
attest his patriotic bravery, and show the zeal manifested 
by him in the glorious cause of liberty. After the sur- 
render of Cornwallis, he returned to his own sunny land, 
and found himself the object of popular admiration. 
He was a member of the National Convention and com- 
mander of the army. While serving in this capacity, 
he was victorious in the following battles: Manburge, 
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Flornness and Philiperille. In the year 1792, he was 
denounced by the Jacobins, and while fleeing from them 
to escape death on the guillotine, he fell into the hands 
of the Austrians, by whom he was detained in captivity 
for a long time, despite the strenuous and repeated efforts 
made by Washington for his liberation. His release was 
peremptorily demanded and obtained by Napoleon in 1797. 

La Fayette was now becoming old in the services which 
he had rendered to his couutry and to the cause of liberty 
and justice. Tue Congress of the United States passed a 
resolution empowering President Monroe to invite him 
as a national guest to America, an honor extended to no 
other foreign nobleman. This Monroe did in his happiest 
manner, and also offered to place a man of-war at La 
Fayette’s disposal. The invitation was accepted, but he 
declined the proffered man-of-war. The news of his in- 
tended arrival awakened anew the old cry for freedom; 
and the deafening cheers, roar of cannon, and strains of 
martial music which hailed La Fayette’s arrival to that 
country, for which he had done so much, were indicative 
of the love and esteem which the American people felt for 
him. The morning of the 15th of August, the day of his 
arrival, was bright and promising; while thousands were 
gathered together to do honor to him who served their 
country so long and well. The shouts of forty thousand 
people welcomed him to the shores of America. After 
leaving Hew York, he travelled through all the States of 
the Union, then twenty-four in number, receiving honors 
and civic laudations that a king might envy. Everywhere 
he met old comrades, whose joyous shouts and welcome 
greetings gave him ample tesimony of the gratitude and 
respect which the American people felt for him on account 
of his noble exertions against tyranny and oppression ; in 
a word, his visit to America was one of continual ovation. 
When the time for his departure approached, he repaired 
to Washington to pay his respects to President Adams, who 
bad succeeded Monroe. While there, the Congress of the 
United States voted him the sum of two hundred thousand 
dollars and a township of land, as a partial recompense for 
his services, both civil and military, in the cause of free- 
dom. On the day of his departure, Adams, in the name of 
the whole people, bid him a “ reluctant but affectionate 
farewell.” He then embarked on the Brandywine, so 
called in honor of the first battle in which La Fayette par- 
ticipated for American Independence. A few years after 
his return to France, he acted as mediator between the 
Crown and the people; and it was principally through bis 
influence and exertions that Louis Philip was elevated to 
the throne of France ; and this he did believing he was 
establishing a monarchy based on republican principles. 

The earthly career of General La Fayette was brought 
to a close in 1834, when his soul took its flight heaven- 
ward to meet its God : to receive from Him that reward 
which his devotedness to the interests of his fellow-man 
and to the cause of liberty undoubtedly won for him. The 
career of this devoted, self-sacrificing patriot stands with- 
out a parallel in the history of either ancient or modern 
times. He was no needy adventurer seeking to retrieve 
lost fortunes in another country; he was no profligate or 
fugitive from justice, seeking to cover his disgrace or es- 
cape the punishment of crime; he was no seeker after 
vulgar glory, nor was he the slave of vain ambition. No : 
La Fayette was of the noblest, wealthiest, and proudest 
family in France. He contributed one hundred and forty- 
thousand dollars to clothe the half-naked soldiers of liberty. 


Whatever he did for America was done solely through a 
love of liberty; it was for this that he crossed the sea, and 
made the cause of the then poor, weak, and despised colonies 
his cause. The cause of liberty was the noble one to which 
General La Fayette devoted his life aod fortune. His 
came is associated with that of Washington ; they are both 
written on the pages of history, and shall be transmitted 
from generation to generation as the champions of liberty. 
The name of La Fayette will never be forgotten while a 
land of liberty exists. 

All lonely and cold in the sepulchre slumbers 
The giant of freedom— the chosen of famel 
Too high is the theme for my harp’s lowly members; 

Yet fain would I twine me a wreath for thy name, 

Which proudly shines forth on the tablet of glory, 
Unsullied by faction, untarnished by guile: 

The loftiest theme for the bard’s raptured story — 

The name by which freemen met death with a 6mile. 

Thou earnest to our shores when the day-star of freedom 
Was proudly dispelling dark tyranny’s night, 

When millions awoke to the rank she decreed them, 

And millions of despots were scattered in fliaht. 

When the star-spangled banner waves sheen in the morning. 

The heart of the freeman will bound at thy name: 

Thon, champion of freedom, fell, tyranny scorning, 

One world was too small for the blaze of thy fame! 

Bright, bright is the path thou has left of thy glory, 

Amid the world’s darkness, which shall ne’er decline, 

For the light of thy fame on the ages before thee, 

With splendor unsullied, forever will shine. 

When freedom's bright fabric lay blackened in ruin. 

When blood-thirsty tyrants usurped the dread sway. 

At the roots of the proud tree of liberty hewing, 

All hopes for the land of thy love died away. 

With Washington blended, forever thy glory 
Shall form the prond theme of our hards’ burning lays. 
While the banner of freedom shall proudly wave o’er thee, 
Thou mighty departed, thou light of our days, 

Be still, my wild harp! all in vain lament him: 

His praise must be sung by some loftier lyre ; 

Let the soul-raptured bard use the gift heaven has left him, 
And weave for our hero a requiem of fire! 

Farewell, thou last star of that bright constellation 
Of heroes, whose glory can never depart ; 

Thy fame hath no limit of kindred or nation ; 

Thy name is enshrined on each patriot’s heart. 

John P. Hagan- 


— A coin is in itself s histoiy. There was once a lost 
city which owes its place to a coin. For over a thousand 
years no one knew where Pandosia was. History told us 
that at Pandosia King Pyrrhus collected those forces with 
which he overran Italy, and that he established a mint 
there; but no one coaid pat their finger on Pandosia. 
Eight years ago a coin came under the sharp eyes of a 
numismatist There were the letters Pandosia inscribed 
on it but, what was better, there was an emblem, indica- 
tive of a well-known river, the Cratbis. Then everything 
was revealed with the same certainty as if the piece of 
money had been an atlas, and Pandosia, the mythical city, 
was at once given its proper position in Bruttium. Now, 
a coin may be valuable for artistic merit, bat when jit elu- 
cidates a doubtful point in bistory or geography, its worth 
is very much enhanced. This silver coin, which did not 
weigh more than a quarter of a dollar, because it cieared 
up the mystery of Pandosia, was worth to the British Mu- 
seam $1,000, the price they paid for it. 
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The Knight Templars. 

Many of our readers, who did not attend the “ Great 
Triennial Conclave” of this old and historical organization 
at Chicago, last August, have, no doubt, read the glowing 
accounts in the daily papers of their doings there. Em- 
bracing within its fold so many thousands, of our best fel- 
low-citizens, thirty thousand of whom assembled in Chi- 
cago last August, we think that a word or two in regard 
to the origin, suppression throughout Europe in 1312, and 
the present condition of the Knight Templars might prove 
interesting to many of our readers. 

The birth of the Templars may be traced to the first fer- 
vor of the Crusades ; their foundation dates from about the 
year 1118, at which time the Church was engaged in a 
holy war against the Saracens, which is commonly known 
as the crusades. The followers of Jesus Christ were being 
constanly assailed by the sons of the prophet, who stood 
at the very gates of Constantinople, and threatened to an- 
nihilate the Christian name. It was for the purpose of 
driving back this savage horde, that the Catholic world was 
called together, and asked to take up arms in defence of 
their lives, homes, and religion. Right nobly was the ap- 
peal responded to, and in a short time the chivalry of Eu- 
rope was seen hastening to the rescue of the Christian 
world, led on by such heroes as Godfrey de Bullion, Eu- 
stace, Raymond, Tancred, Baldwin du Bourg, and a host 
of other heroes, whose names will be held in veneration 
forever. In a short time they wrest Jerusalem from the 
Saracen’s grasp, and the Christian world is again free to 
visit the scenes of the Saviour’s sufferings without fear of 
being molested, and again kneel in reverential awe before 
the Holy Sepulchre. 

It was before this holy spot that Hugh de Payns, 
Geoffrey de Saint-Omer, and seven other knights met, and 
swore to devote their swords and lives to the defence of 
the true religion against the Saracens. And this is the 
manner in which the famous Knight Templars, or, as they 
were first called, “The Poor Soldiers of the Temple of 
Solomon,” originated. 

They occupied the ground east of the Temple, and fol- 
lowed the rule of St. Augustine, which bound them to 
hear Mass every day, to abstain from flesh four days in 
the week, and forbade them to use milk and eggs on Fri- 
day. Their dress consisted of a long white mantle, with a 
red Maltese cross on each shoulder; St. Bernard, the holy 
abbot of Clairvaux, drew up their Constitution, which or- 
iginally consisted of seventy-two articles, which was after- 
wards modified to meet the demands of the rapidly in- 
creasing Order. They were all required to make the fol- 
lowing vow : “ I promise to defend, by word and deed, and 
to uphold at the risk of my life, each and every dogma of 
the Catholic Church. I promise obedience to the Grand 
Master of the Order, and submission to the statutes of our 
blessed Father Bernard. I am ready to go and fight be 
yond the seas whenever necessity may require. I will 
never fly before the unbelievers. I promise to observe 
perfect continence So help me God and His holy Gos- 
pels!” Such was the oath which these men took, and 
which they faithfully observed for nearly two centuries. 
During this time they were indeed the pride and ornament 
of the Church, and their valor and heroism caused them. to 
be looked upon as her bulwark. 

When, at the beginning of the 12th century, Zenghi, 
Emir of Mosul, captured Edessa, and put all the Chris- 


tians found therein to the sword; when Ascalon was 
taken, and the Holy City again threatened by the Saracens, 
we find them nobly defending their holy trust; and when, 
later on, the Holy City fell, through the weakness of Queen 
Sybilla, a prey to the victorious arms of Saladin, we find 
the Templars shedding the last drop of their blood in its de- 
fence. Though all other inhabitants of the city were either 
killed in its defence or required to evacuate the city in forty 
days, we find that the victorious conqueror allowed the Tem- 
plars to remain and take care of the wounded. Sad indeed 
must have been the state of affairs in the Holy City at this 
time, for we read that over one hundred thousand persons 
were crowded within its walls before the battle. Thousands 
of those were, of course, slain or badly wounded ; and the 
heroic sacrifice made by the Templars, in staying and 
taking care of them, is truly admirable. The Holy City 
remained under Saracen sway for a long period, until 
Richard, the lion-hearted, compelled Saladin to again open 
its gates to the devotion of Christendom. In the fierce 
contest which raged at this time between infidel and Chris- 
tian, the Templars did most effective work. In 1270, 
when Prince Edward of England found it necessary to 
help the Christians of Jerusalem who were again made 
the objects of the Saracen persecution, we find that the 
foremost to join his ranks were the intrepid and valorous 
Templars. 

We now come to the time of the Templars suppression 
in about the year 1823. The reason of their suppression is- 
best given in the words of Darres. “ So long,” says he, 
“as the Templars observed their vows, they were as truly 
the ornament of the Church by their virtues as they had 
been its bulwark by their valor; and when, in the middle 
of the twelfth century, St. Bernard eulogized their devo- 
tion to the Church, their piety and their courage, his 
praise was but the expression of truth. But when the 
multiplied munificence of princes had poured into their 
coffers the wealth of kingdoms, the vices which usually 
follow in the train of opulence found an easy entrance 
among them. They lost the first spirit of their Order, and 
their downward course began. The very men whose aim, 
at first, had been to imitate the simplicity of the Saviour, 
now displayed a scandalous magnificence, dwelt in gor- 
geous palaces, and treated on terms of equality with kings. 
Those men whose lives should have been ruled by charity, 
were seen in the full glare of pride, violence, and plunder 
spoiling the churches of their tithes and primatial offer- 
ings, and laying hands upon ecclesiastical property.” 

So far did they go in their scandalous course that we 
find Innocent HI, in 1218, saying, that the Templars tram- 
pled upon the respect due to the Apostolic See, ana al- 
ready by their insubordination deserved to loose the priv- 
ilege granted them by his liberality. The Christian 
world could, at first, hardly believe that those who had 
rendered such signal service in the cause of religion, the 
splendid feats of whose arms had dazzled the world, could 
be guilty of the charges brought against them. These 
charges were, however, found to be true by the canonical 
investigation made by Pope Clement V. Even Clement 
himself could not believe the charges brought against them 
until seventy-two of the Knights unqualifiedly avowed that 
the charges brought against them, namely, that of denying 
Jesus Christ, spitting and trampling upon the Cross, the 
worship of obscene idols, and indulgence of the impure 
passions, were true. Their trial lasted for four years. 
Clement, after a careful and conscientious examination of 
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everything connected with their trial, published the Bull 
of Suppression on the 3d of April, 1312. 

Some have charged Pope Clement with undue severity 
in his treatment of the Knight Templars. This is a mere 
assertion which the historical facts of the case will not 
bear out. Some, again, question his right to suppress them. 
But when we remember that this was a religious as well as 
a military Order, this objection falls to the ground. Some 
impute the execution of Molay, the Grand-Master, as well 
as that of Guy of Auvergne, to a decree of the Pope ; but. 
thi3 is another faise imputation. The facts of the case 
are, that Molay, Guy, Hugh Peyraud and Geoffrey, four 
of the chief dignitaries, appeared before the Papal dele- 
gates and confirmed the truth of the charges made against 
them. A sentence of perpetual imprisonment was then 
pronounced upon them ; hearing which, Guy aud Molay 
declared that they had committed the greatest of crimes in 
acknowledging the truth of the charges. Hugh Peyraud 
and Geoffrey of Gonneville stuck to their first avowals. The 
Papal commission was unwilling to act hastily in such an 
important matter, and therefore ordered an adjournment, at 
the same time placing the prisoners under the custody of 
the kings provost. Philip the Pair hearing of this, im- 
mediately ordered Guy and Molay to be executed. These 
are the facts of the case as history gives them to us ; there- 
fore, those who charge Clement V with being the cause 
of their execution, either tell a deliberate falsehood, or are 
ignorant of the history of the affair. 

Such are the facts connected with the suppression of. the 
Knight Templars in the 13 century. In the 19th century 
we again find them existing in magnificent splendor; 
but now they have no worthy object in view. They met 
at Chicago last summer, and made a truly brilliant ap- 
pearance. So many were the Catholic emblems displayed 
by them on that occasion, that a foreigner, or some one 
not knowiug otherwise, would have been led into the 
belief that some great Catholic festival was being held. 
The sign of man’s redemption, and such mottoes as, “ In 
hoc signo vinces," “ Magna est veritas et prevalebit ,” and 
several others, whose origin can be traced back to the 
ages of Catholic chivalry, were conspicuously disp'ayed. 
While we cannot but admire their magnificence, we are 
sorry to think that they have no more worthy object in 
view than opposition to Catholicity. 


Mr. Robert King at Notre Dame. 

We were favored with another visit from this distin- 
guished,, dramatic reader and elocutionist on the 14th and 
15th inst. On the 14th, Mr. King regaled the Euglossians 
and invited guests with the subjoined well considered re- 
marks upon the necessity of the study of Elocution, after 
which he rendered in a masterly manner the speech of 
Cassius instigating Brutus to the death of Caesar, the ora- 
tion of Brutus after the killing of Caesar, and also that of 
Mark Antony over the body of Cmsar— first act.of Hamlet 
— and the famous soliloquy on death. On the evening of 
the 15th, Phelan Hall was filled by an audience composed 
of the'Faculty and students and guests from abroad. Mr. 
King seemed to have surpassed himself in the rendering of 
Othello on this occasion. His large audience was wrought 
to great enthusiasm by the electric manner in which he 
rendered the various parts of this great tragedy. Mr. 


King will always be welcome at Notre Dame. The fol- 
lowing is Mr. King’s address to the students on this occa- 
sion : 

Gentlemen: — No less an authority than the profound 
scholar, Bishop Berkeley, has said: “Nine-tenths of the 
talent and learning of our country is lost to it for want 
of attention to elocution.” 

What the learned Berkeley means by this expression is, 
that whatever advantages ot education the talent of the 
country may have enjoyed and taken proper advantage of 
in the acquiring of a clever education, that all this til- 
ent and learning is lost to the country if, during the exis- 
tence of the student in his college or his university, he has 
neglected the study of elocution. What is the benefit of 
what you have acquired — save to yourself — if you lack the 
ability to impart your knowledge to others in a clear, com- 
prehensive and forcible manner ? Most of you no doubt are 
just now undecided as to the profession or business you may 
ultimately determine to adopt’; but let us suppose it may be 
the law: what will become of you, if with all the learning 
you possess, you lack the elocutionary talent to make your 
knowledge known and felt before a court, or before a court 
and jury ? What if you chose the life of a theologian ? are 
you not dwarfed in your sphere of usefulness by an inabil- 
ity to make your sermons full of the power and beauty of 
language? You may be one of the most exemplary and 
devoted followers of Jesus, but all this will avail you but 
little if you fail to have that command of language, aud unc- 
tion in its delivery, that will rouse the dormant intellects 
of your hearers, and lead them to lay hold of the truths of 
the Gospel, when you have by your oratory, your earnest- 
ness and your well-known piety brought conviction to their 
minds. Shall you become a mere politician! you may be 
ever so clever in manipulating political job3, but if you do 
not earn the reputation of also being a clever and forcible 
speaker, half your influence over men is lost. 

If you should have loftier aspirations, and wish to be- 
come a statesman, you might possess all the political 
knowledge required to fill the position, and have more than 
an average amount of patriotism burning within your 
breast, but if you fail to carry the hearts of men with 
you in your political schemes, however grand, palpable, 
and noble they may be, (by the power of your eloquence, 
which can only be acquired by a study of elocution,) all 
your learning aud all your patriotism will fail to attract 
men to your support. 

Should you have no ambition when coming to full man- 
hood beyond that of beiug a successful merchant? If 
you succeed, you naturally become a man more or less re- 
marked in the community where you may reside. Your 
very success in business has proved your abilities as 
a merchant. (And I will not allow myself to think any 
graduate of Notre Dame will ever fail to carry probity 
and honor into whatever sphere of life he may ultimately 
chose to adopt.) 

But in this case you are a successful merchant ; and as 
you no doubt already know, it is a common occurrence in 
all American communities that their citizens of sterling 
integrity and ability are desired for Governors of States, 
members of Assembly, and of Congress, and Mayors of 
cities, and other posts of honor and profit. Now, though 
you may never have had the least inclination for politics, 
yet being well to do in the world by virtue of your success 
as a merchant, perhaps your wife, or your daughter, or 
sons may have more desire for your public and popular 
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advancement, and one or all of these endearing forces are 
brought to play upon your indisposition to hold office, and 
you consent to run. You are pretty sure to be elected be- 
cause ol your svell-known ability as a business man — your 
learning, your probity and high sense of honor. You have 
written your acceptance of the nomination in a modest, 
dignified, and even we may say a cultured note. That is 
very well for the Convention that nominated you; but you 
have got to face the people, and tell them so ; and now comes 
the time that you are glad enough that you included elo- 
cution among the rest of your studies while you were at 
Notre Dame. Now you have reached a point when all 
your learning, and all your probity and high sense of 
honor avails you but very little, unless you can, by grace- 
ful and convincing oratory, rouse your hearers to the im- 
portance of the issues of a political character which may 
then be uppermost in the minds of your fellow-citizens. 
I have had gentlemen similarly situated say to me: “Mr. 
King, I would give five thousand dollars if I only had the 
ability to face that audience and talk to them as you can ; 
but I never studied elocution when I went to school, and 
I am not a natural orator. However, I have got to go be- 
fore them and talk as best I can.” 

Suppose you become a literary man. If for no other 
purpose than for your own amusement, how indispensable 
it is that you can render any sort of literature in a proper 
manner, because you studied elocution and learned to do 
so while you were at the University ! and being in com- 
pany you are called upon to read or declaim some partic- 
ular passages from Shakespere or some other poet,— how 
thankful will you be to feel you know just how to do it, 
because you learned elocution ! 

And now, a word as to the healthfulness of elocution. 
Reading aloud and recitation are more useful and invigor- 
ating muscular developments or exercises than is generally 
imagined— at least when managed with due regard to the 
natural powers of the individual, so as to avoid effort and 
fatigue. Both require the varied activity of most of the 
muscles of the trunk to a degree of which but few are cou- 
scious till their attention is turned to it. Iu forming and 
modulating the voice, not only the chest but also the dia- 
phragm and abdominal muscles are in constant action, and 
communicate to the stomach and bowels a healthy and 
agreeable stimulus. 

Be not discouraged at the time and study' required in 
acquiring proficiency in eloculiou. Do not fail in repeat- 
edly practicing your lessous. Do not tire.of the subject 
you have in hand because your teacher confines you to it 
for a considerable time. Try when you first get a piece to 
divine the spirit and intent of the author, aud your labor 
10 master its delineation is half over when you' have 
reached this point. Remember that no one becomes pro- 
ficient in anything without labor— be it music, foreign 
languages, algebra, mathematics, etc. 

We may say of those who try to belittle the study of elo- 
cution that they are generally men whose education and 
love of the beautiful has been sadly neglected. 

Remember in whatever you undertake to acquire, that 
practice makes perfect. 

In conclusion, permit me to beseech you to make the 
most of the golden opportunities you now possess to ac- 
quire a thorough education. Let it be as complete a9 your 
mentalities give you warrant to possess, and add to your 
accomplishments an intimacy with the art of elocution. Its 
acquisition will permit you to enliven the home circle, and 


to 9hine among men when you come to man’s physical and 
mental estate, and you have the welfare of your fellow- 
men in your keeping, it may be; when the representative 
men of America of to-day shall have passed away, and to 
your hands, and those of your then co-operating Ameri- 
cans, shall devolve the responsibilities of the perpetuity of 
the most benign Government ever vouchsafed to man. 


Art, Music and Literature. 

— Wagner suffers from erysipelas. 

— Mr. Gladstone is writing a history of Tudor states- 
men. 

— The notes of the gamut were invented by Guido d’- 
Arezzo, a monk. 

— The American Book Exchange is about to publish a 
weekly newspaper which will be called Good Literature . 

— Fanny Davenport’s new play in four acts and forty 
costumes is to be re-christened “ The Dressmaker’s Dream.” 

— The Score says : “ Wilhelmj has sold a large number of 
violins during his sojourn in America. It will be news to 
many that he is a violinsellist.” 

— The Royal Library of Berlin has just celebrated its 
100th year ot its existence in its present quarters. It con- 
tains 800,000 bound volumes, and about 20,000 rare manu- 
scripts. 

— A minstrel performer proudly advertises himself in 
the amusement papers as “ the largest-mouthed comedian 
in the world,” and adds: “ Many envy and imitate me, but 
there is none that can compete with me.” 

— Here is a recent musical criticism from a Maryland 
paper: “The professor closed the music rack, and without 
notes made the handsome grand piano-forte fairly roar 
with music. The ‘pp’s ’ aud ‘fTs’ were beautiful, and the 
crescendo was very noticeable. He gave a pleasing little 
encore.” 

—Mile. Isadora Martinez is under a three years’ engage- 
ment with Colonel Mapleson, of Her Majesty’s Opera 
Company. She proposes to fill in her time during ihe 
autumn evenings with concert engagements. Her d^but 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre was a gratifying success, the 
London journals praising her gifts of voice aud her dra- 
matic action. 

— The little church in the village of Mont Dore in 
Auvergne has been provided with an organ, mainly by 
the efforts of Mdme. Marie Roze, who yearly resorts there 
for a rest after the operatic season. Her attendance at 
ihe church at these times has attracted attention to it, and 
her own contributions have been largely added to by 
travellers, so that her name is a household word among 
the villagers. — 

— Hamlet’s advice to the players is cordially commended 
to some of the operatic performers. For their benefit we 
quote it: “Let those that play your clowns speak no more 
than is set down lor them; for there be of them, that will 
themselves laugh, to set on some quantity of barren spec- 
tators to laugh, too; though, in the mean time, some neces- 
sary question of the play be then to be considered; that’s 
villainous; and shows a pitiful ambition in the fool that 
uses it.” 

— Tell’s chapel by the Lake of the four Cantons, in Swit- 
zerland, has been rebuilt, and the restoration of the mural 
paintings is now in progress by Ernst Stuckelberg. On 
the wall looking toward Brunnen will be depicted the ■ 
‘ Apfelschuss’— Tell shooting the apple on his son’s head ; 
on that looking toward Fiuelen, the ‘Rutlischwur’— the 
oath of the three Switzers in the Rutli meadow. The 
middle wall will contain two scenes: the ‘Tellene 
Sprung,’ Tell leaping from Gesler’s boat on to the Platte, 
and the ‘ Meisterchuss,’ the shooting of the Austrian vogt 
in the hollow lane. 

— The crowning of the Canadian poet, Louis Frechette, 
by the French Academy is an honor which reflects credit 
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both on the giver and receiver. Louis Frechette is only 
one of the many French Canadians who have enriched lit- 
erature. Of these, people in the United States are amaz- 
ingly ignorant; while every American who has a smatter- 
ing of French, nods, or pretends to nod, over the minor 
French authors, our Canadian brethren are strangely ne- 
glected. Frechette has earned his honors ; and his poems 
deserve to be known, and should be known, at least by 
the critics who write on American literature. It is some- 
what of an assumption for citizens of the United States to 
monopolize the name “American.” — Catholic Review. 

- -The following story is related of the old Spanish artist, 
A’onso Cano. He had lived many years, which he had de- 
voted to his art, and was passionate as well as old. A 
judge one day gave him an order for a figure of his patron 
saint. Cano made a beautiful statuette, and charged the 
judge a hundred doubloons. “A hundred doubloons,” 
said the judge, “for work that has occupied less than 
twenty days, and I, chancery judge as I am, only receive 
one poor doubloon a day for my services.” “Twenty 
days!” said Cano, dashing the statue to pieces at the 
judge’s feet; “it has taken me fifty years of uninterrupted 
study to learn to make that figure.” The frightened 
judge left the artist’s workshop as quickly as he could. 

— Patti’s castle in South Wales is thus described : The 
drawing-room is furnished throughout in white maple. 
The walls are hung with silk tapestry, the chairs and fau- 
teuils covered with embroidered silks of Oriental work- 
manship, and the book-cases overflow with richly-bound 
volumes. The ceiling is divided into twelve panels, each 
of which is to contain a picture of La Diva in one of her 
favorite roles. A large bay-window looks out over the val- 
ley, and on every side there is a magnificent view of rug- 
ged mountain scenery, contrasting finely with the elegance 
of the apartment. The room is full of objects de virtu, with 
which Patti has been presented by her enchanted audi- 
ences. Of these presents, Russia has supplied the greatest 
number, while Austria comes next. Indeed, the whole cas- 
tle seems full of these gifts of her enthusiastic worshippers. 
In the dining-room hangs a splendid portrait of Patti, 
painted by Winterhalter. The sideboards are covered 
with plate, each piece a work of art by some famous gold- 
smith, and all are presents. The plates and dishes, also 
gifts, are of the rarest china, and at the bottom of the cup 
out of which M. Marx drank his tea, he found the signa- 
ture of a monarch. Opening out of the dining-room is a 
conservatory, where the rarest exotics of the South flourish, 
among which flash numbers of singing birds, who vainly 
emulate the trills and runs of their mistress, for Patti 
sings everywhere and at all times. Adjoining this is a 
spacious satte des jeux, hung with valuable paintings. A 
blue boudoir, and another with oak panelling, complete the 
ground floor. Mounting the stairs, M. Marx found himself 
face to face with a “trophy” of armor, in the midst of 
which hung the coat of mail which Patd wore as Jeanne 
(VArc in Verdi’s opera of that name. 


Exchanges. 

— The Penman's Art Journal iB full of excellent matter 
on, and relating to, penmanship. “Killing Two Birds 
with One Stone ” is an interesting incident. The illustra- 
tions of penwork in this number are very fine. 

— The Paper World, published by Clark W. Bryan, at 
Holyoke, Mass., is an interesting trade magazine, and one 
of the handsomest publications of its kind that we have 
seen. It is issued monthly, and contains twenty-two 
double column pages of reading matter. The number be- 
fore us gives a sketch of the methods of Art printing 
as developed in America by L. Prang, of Boston, one of 
Robert J. Burdett of the Burlington Hawkeye, and a large 
number of carefully compiled literary, scientific and trade 
notes. 

— In our general acknowledgment of exchanges last 
week we overlooked The College Rambler , the able repre- 
sentative of Illinois College, and a welcome exchange. 
Since then The Archangel, from St. Michael’s College, 
Oregon, has been received. Other of our exchanges we 


have not noticed by name, as we have had occasion to cull 
college news from their columns, or otherwise mention 
them. Among these are The Niagara Index, The Bruno- 
nian, the Williams Athenaeum, etc. Several of our old 
exchanges, to whom we continued to send our paper, have 
not come to hand this year. Among these are Brainard's 
Musical World and several college papers. If they do not 
receive the Scholastic in a week or two they will, from 
this, know the reason. If they wish to exchange with us, 
we will gladly comply. 

— The Baltimore Catholic Mirror, which is one of our 
esteemed exchanges, publishes in the number for October 
the 16th a very full account of the splendid cele- 
bration of the 150th anniversary of the founding of 
Baltimore, and accompanies it with a brief account 
of the prominent men identified with the city in its 
early days. The various accounts and memoirs are il- 
lustrated with creditable engravings. The sketch of 
Baltimore in 1752, copied from Mr. John Moale’s picture 
in the Maryland Historical Society’s rooms, forms a 
striking contrast with that of Baltimore in 1880. Both are 
excellent engravings, and the various objects of interest 
in the older one are numbered for reference. There is 
also a diagram of Baltimore as laid out in 1730, a picture of 
Baltimore in 1800, and one of the Washington Monument, 
in Mt. Vernon Place. The celebration of the anniversary 
was a very grand one, and continued for four days. We 
regret that no mention is made ot the relic of the war of 
1812 at what is now Patterson Park, in the eastern sub- 
urbs of Baltimore — a portion of the earthworks thrown 
up for the defence of the city on the approach of General 
Ross by way of North Point, where he was killed by one 
of the two riflemen. Wells and McComas. The embank- 
ment is still quite prominent, and from it Fort MeHenry 
may be seen, at the bombardment of which Mr. Key com- 
posed the song “ The Star-Spangled Bannner.” No men- 
tion is made of the North Point incident or monument, 
but we hope our contemporary will not fail to give a full 
account ot both it and the Patterson Park relic, as they 
cannot fail to prove objects of interest to its readers and 
to visitors to the city. The Mirror has shown creditable 
energy in what it has done in regard to the celebration of 
its city’s anniversary, and this number of the paper is a 
very interesting one. 

— The second number of The ’ Varsity , from the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, shows marked improvement upon the pre- 
ceding one, and the paper will, no doubt, continue to im- 
prove as it advances in age and its editors in experience. 
By the way, it is rather amusing to see how the ’ Varsity's 
editor looks down upon some of our American college pa- 
pers— The Chronicle and The University, for instance. 
He says there is an “uncompromising spirit of fearlessness 
in the Michigan University press, that goes far to atone for 
literary immaturity.” Well, that is pretty good. Credita- 
ble as The ’ Varsity is, it has to make a long stride to reach 
the advanced position gained by The Chronicle and The 
University as college papers. The ’ Varsity's articles evince 
thought and care in the writing, and contain many 
points of interest to the collegian. The cut at the under- 

f raduates in some of our American colleges is well-merited. 

Te are glad none of the spirit of caste referred to exists at 
Notre Dame, where, while each class and department 
knows its place, and keeps it, a social, gentlemanly feeling 
seems to govern the members of the various classes when 
these occasionally come together. The item in The ’ Var- 
sity is as follows: “The accusation of childishness levelled 
at American Undergraduates by the Saturday Review is ad- 
mirably lodged in the case of Tale. Men of the Fourth 
Year at that University deem it beneath their dignity to 
associate with members of the Third; and similar rela- 
tions of harmony exist between the Third and Second, and 
between the Second and the Freshman Year. A tone of 
exclusiveness is a commendable preservative against vul- 
garity, but, when carried beyond ordinary limits, simply 
serves to remind people of men whose chill iciDg is only 
to conceal dirty water, and they freeze to hide what lies 
below.” Yale is not alone in the above matter, we regret 
to say; a like snobbish and intolerant spirit animates the 
upper classes in many American colleges, and the sooner it 
is done away with the better it will be for all concerned. 
Then the cane-rushes, and like disgraceful affairs, will 
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become things of the barbarous past — of the Dark Age of 
college life. 

— The Heidelberg Monthly Journal is the title of an 
eight-page paper just started at Heidelberg College, Ohio — 
or we might with stricter propriety say published outside 
but in the interests of the college, E. R. Good & Bro., 
of Tiffin, being the editors and publishers. Notwithstand- 
ing the latter fact, the paper is evidently a college affair, 
and largely, if not exclusively, written by persons con- 
nected with the college. The new Journal will in all 
likelihood receive some unfavorable comments upon its 
appearance from some of the more fastidious of our ex- 
changes, but as we look more to the merit of the matter 
than to the appearance of the medium conveying it, we 
welcome the new exchange and augur well for its success if 
the succeeding numbers are as judiciously filled as the pres- 
ent one. The article on “ College Education ” is d propos 
to the want of the times; that on “The Empirical and 
Scientific in the Study of Modern Languages,” by Prof. 
Zerbe, contains many excellent points, but why he attempts 
to detract from the dignity of what might with some pro- 
priety be called the natural method, by calling it “ empir- 
ical,” is not very clear. Of what possible use is the 
knowledge of the grammar of a language without the lan- 
guage upon which to exercise it? And yet the study of 
the grammar first, and the acquiring the language after- 
ward, seems to be what he calls the “ scientific ” method. 
The latter, or “ scientific ” method, has been, and is, in al- 
most general use, and we have seen, and do every day see, 
some of the many ill effects resulting from it — even in 
English, and in people to the manor born — men, with all 
the rules of grammar at their finger-ends, if the expression 
be allowed, but who attempt to handle the language — 
their mother tongue — with not much greater facility than 
a cow is said to handle a musket. From this it is evident 
that much drill in the language itself, with the grammar 
as simply an aid, would be a much simpler and more 
practical manner of acquiring a language, the Greek and 
Latin excepted, than that which Is dignified by the title of 
scientific— unless a person wish to spend the greater part 
of his lifetime in making a thorough acquisition of the 
language. In making this assertion we know we are in 
opposition to the generality of teachers, and if we had 
even a little practice in the class-room as a teacher of lan- 
guage our opinions might undergo a radical change. As 
it is, we give our opinion simply as the result of personal 
observation, and in so far as the study of the Engligh lan- 
guage is concerned we find that it iB endorsed by so thor- 
ough a master of the language as Mr. Richard Grant White. 
At the beginning of his chapter on “ Grammar, English 
and Latin,” we find the following personal reminiscence : 

“The first punishment I remember having received was for a 
failure to get a lesson in English grammar. I recollect, with a 
half painful, half amusing distinctness, all the little incidents 
of the dreadful scene ; how I found myself standing In an up- 
per chamber of a gloomy brick house, book in hand,— it was a 
thin volume, with a tea-green paper cover, and a red roan back — 
before an awful being, who put questions to me, which, for all 
that I could understand of them, might as well have been 
couched in Coptic or in Sanskrit; how, when asked about gov- 
erning, I answered ‘ I don’t know,’ and when about agreeing, 
4 1 can’t tell,’ until at last, in despair, I said nothing, and 
choked down my tears, wondering in a dazed, dumb fashion, 
whether all this was part and parcel ot that total depravity of the 
human heart of which I heard so much; how then the being 
— to whom I apply no epithet, for, poor creature, he thought 
he was doing God service— said to me, in a terrible voice: ‘You 
are a stupid, idle boy, sir, and have neglected your task. I 
shall punish you. Hold out your hand.’ I put it out half way, 
like a machine with a hitch in its gearing. 4 Farther, sir.’ I 
advanced it an inch or two, when he seized the tips of my fin- 
gers, bent them back so.ps to throw the palm well up, and 
then, with a mahogany rule, much bevelled on one side, and 
having a large, malignant ink spot near the end,— an instru- 
ment which seemed to me to weigh about forty pounds, and 
to be a fit implement for a part of that eternal torture to which 
I had been led to believe that I, for my Inborn depravity, was 
doomed, — he proceeded to reduce my little hand, only just well 
in gristle, as nearly to a jelly as was thought, on the whole, to 
be beneficial to a small boy at that stage of the world’s progress. 

“ The carefully-filed and still preserved receipts of a methodi- 
cally managed household enable me tell the age at which I 
was thus awakened to the sweet and alluring beauties of En- 
glish grammar. I was just five and a half years old when one 
Alfred Ely — may his soul rest in peace 1— thus gently guided 


my tottering and reluctant steps into the paths of humane 
learning. Fortunately, my father, when outside the pale of 
religious dogma, was a man of sound sense and a tender heart; 
and as there was nothing about English accidence either in the 
Decalogue or the Common Prayer-Book, he sent a message to 
, the schoolmaster which caused that to be my last lesson in 
what is called the grammar of my mother tongue. I was soon 
after removed to a school the excellence of wnich I have only 
within a few years fully appreciated, although, as a boy, I 
knew that there I was happy, and felt as if I were not quite 
stupid, idle, and depraved. Thereafter I studied English, in- 
deed, but only in the works of its great masters, and uncon 
sciously jbn the speech of daily companions, who spoke it with 
remarkable but spontaneous excellence.” 


College Gossip. 

— BeDjamim P. Cheney, of Boston, made a gift to Dart- 
mouth ol $50,000 last year. 

— The Sophomores of Bates College have elected a 
colored student, son of a former slave, for orator. — Ex. 

— Scene in Kansas — Prof. : “ James, where does our grain 
go ?” “Into the hopper.” “What hopper?” “Grass- 
hopper.” — Ex. 

— The new St. Boniface College, Manitoba, which was 
designed and built at the expense of Archbishop Tache, is 
now nearly completed. 

— A factory has been connected with Eton college, Eng- 
land, so that the students may get a practical knowledge 
oi tools. — College Courier. 

— The Concord School of Philosophy has so far advanced 
as to inform the world that chilblains would not be no- 
ticed by the human family if they would not itch. — Ex. 

— The Directors of the Edinburgh Philosophical Institu- 
tion have recently given orders for “Ouid&’s” novels to 
be withdrawn from circulation. A large number of her 
novels lie on the shelves. — Ex. 

— It is said that Oberlin College, Ohio, following the ex- 
ample of Harvard, is to have a chair of Music. We are 
surprised to learn that this important branch did not re- 
ceive attention at Oberlin College before this. 

— The loundation-stone of the new Redpath Museum, 
McGill College, Montreal, was laid recently by the Gov- 
ernor-General. His Excellency spoke very highly ot Mr. 
Redpath, the founder. The museum is to cost $40,000. 

— The Senior Greek professor, in his lecture to the 
Juniors the other day, speaking ot the marriage of Yenus 
and Vulcan, remarked that “the handsomest women gen- 
erally marry the home/iesr men,” adding grimly; “There’s 
encouragement for a great many of you.” 

— The candidates for the Chair ot Commercial and Po- 
litical Economy in the University of Edinburg, vacant by 
the death of Prof Hodgson, include Prof. Leone Levi, Mr. 
A. J. Wilson (one of the city editors of the Times), Mr. H. 
Dunning Macleod, and Mr. John Maedonnell, author ol 
44 A Survey of Political Economy.” 

— Mr. Robert L. Stuart, of New York city, hitherto a 
large giver to Princeton College, has just added the princely 
beneiaction of $200,000. One-half of this sum is given in 
trust for the support of such professorships as are not now 
endowed or only partially so, and $100,000 for the endow- 
ment of a new professorship, to wnich Rev. Francis L. 
Patton of Chicago has been appointed. The donations to 
Princeton College since Rev. Dr. McCo3b succeeded to the 
presidency have amounted to nearly one million and a half 
of dollars. — Harvard Daily Echo. 

—The pupils had got as far as the word 44 hypocrite.” 
None ol the children could explain what it meant. One 
guessed that it meant “ big feeling,” and another thought 
a “hypoerite” was a “big animal that wallers in the 
mud.” So the teacher explained : “A hypocrite, children, 
is a person who pretends to be what he is not; such a one 
may be pleasant to your face, but speaks ill behind your 
back.” “ Please, ma’m,” cried a little boy, eagerly, raising 
his hand, “then my pa aint a hypocrite, ’cause he said 
you was a confounded old maid, and he’d just ’s live tell 
ye so to yer face I Boston Transcript. 
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Notre Dame, October 33, 1880. 


The attention of the Alumni of the University of Notre Dame, 
and others, is called to the fact that the NOTRE DAME 
SCHOLASTIC has now entered upon the Fourteenth year of 
its ex stence, and presents itself anew as a candidate for the 
favor and support of the many old friends that have heretofore 
lent it a he pine hand. 

THE NOTRE DAME SCHOLASTIC contains: 
choice Poetry, E«ays, and the current Art, Musical and Liter- 
ary Gossip of the day. 

Editorials on qu-siions of the day, as well as on subjects con- 
nected with the University of Notre Dame. 

Personal gossip concerning the whereabouts and the success 
of former students. 

All the weekly local news of the University, including the 
names of those who have distinguished themselves during the 
week by their excellence iu class and by their general good 
conduct. 

Students should take it ; parents should take it; and, above 
all, 

Old Students should take it. 

Terms. S 1.50 Ter A-Tinnm, Tostrpald. 

Address EDITOR NOTRE DAME SCHOLASTIC, 

Notre Dame, Indiana. 


If a subscriber falls to receive the Scholastic regularly he will confer a 
favor by sending us notice immediately, each time. Those who may have 
missed a number, or numbers and wish to have the complete volume for 
binding, can have back numbers of the current volume by applying for them. 
In all such cases, early application should be made at the office of publi- 
cation. as, usually, but few copies in excess of the subscription list are 
printed. 


— Horace in his Ars Poetica says: “It has been made a 
question whether good poetry he derived from nature or 
from art. For my part, I cannot conceive what study can 
avail of itself, so much does the one require the assistance 
of the other, and so amicably do they conspire to produce 
the same effect. He who is desirous of reaching the 
wished-for goal will make the greatest and most careful 
preparations.” By this Horace seems to be desirous of 
inculcating the absolute necessity of the combination of 
talent and diligence for becoming a successful poet. 
What Horace here says of the art of poetry may be well 
applied to any other science or art. Poets, they say, are 
horn, not made; which means that unless nature has en- 
dowed you with that talent which is particularly peculiar 
to a poet, study will do but little — almost nothing for you 
in this respect'. This is indeed very true; hut we must 
also hear in mind that unless one possessing that requis- 
ite shapes and improves it by constant and diligent 
study ; if it he allowed to remain in a rough and unculti- 
vated state, it will he worse than useless. 

This is true of any branch of study. A student may 
possess the necessary amount of talent for becoming a 
skilful musician, a thorough mathematician, or a fine ar- 
tist; but unless he exercises and cultivates this genius, 
will he ever become a musician, mathematician, or artist? 
Assuredly not. Diligent study, then, is what is required 
for the successful mastery of every or any branch of an ed- 
ucation. Some imagine ' that, because they are endowed 
with rare natural talents, diligent study is for them un- 
necessary. You’re mistaken; study for you is even far 
more necessary than for those of inferior natural gifts; for 
‘ To whom much is given, of him will much be required.’ 
In endowing you with these extraordinary gifts God, no 
doubt, has destined you for' something great; you, there- 


fore, in not making the proper use of them will never have 
accomplished that which God has a right to expect of 
you. Unless you sow, you cannot expect to reap: and the 
harvest, no matter how good and abundant, spoils if not 
properly secured. The soil may be rich; but if unculti- 
vated, nothing good can he expected from it. You who 
may not he as richly endowed as your fellow-student, be 
not discouraged. God has given you sufficient for that 
state of life which He wishes you to occupy. Do but 
make the best use of your mental faculties, and leave the 
rest to God. 


—Editors, like other mortals are occasionally liable to be 
mistaken in their opinions of affairs and individuals. ’Tis 
but right on their part that they, when conscious of mak- 
ing a wrong assertion, should he ready to make a clear 
and unequivocal retraction. This we are ever ready and 
willing to do. Our great and chief desire is to please as 
many as possible and offend none. If, therefore, anyone 
feels offended at anything appearing in these columns, let 
him rest assured that such offence was unintentional on 
our part. That many persons do imagine themselves as 
objects of personal attack when no such thing has been 
intended is a fact to which the many libel suits brought 
against editors, and their generally complete vindication 
from these charges, hear ample testimony. They are often 
required to stand many a good tongue-lashing— if indeed 
they always get off thus easy — from persons who too readily 
take everything to themselves. Then it is that Horace 
Greely’s plan would he the most prudent to follow. One 
day a stranger came to Greely’s office, looking very angry, 
and inquired for the editor. He was shown Greely, who 
was scratching away at an article for dear life, and he 
made for him. His first salutation to Greely was: “You 

old hypocrite!” Greely did not look up, or even 

pause, but kept driving -his pen madly on, his nose within 
a couple of inches of the paper, and his lips whispering 
the words after the pen, as was his wont. The fellow con- 
tinued calling Greely’s attention to an article that had of- 
fended him, and denouncing him as a coward, a villian 
and a liar, with an oath about every other word, mean- 
time threatening to “kncck his head off.” Greely didn’t 
stop for a moment, but dabbed his pen into the ink, and 
wrote on, unruffled by the blasphemy. At last the in- 
truder exhausted his vocabulary, and turned to leave the 
room, when Greely jumped up and squeaked out to him: 
“ Say, neighbor, don’t go ; stay here and free your mind.” 


—Sometimes students are apt to grow neglectful in the 
observance of the laws of politeness and etiquette. The 
social life which a student leads, and his constant associa- 
tion with the same companions, sometimes induce him to 
believe that he need not he so careful in the observance 
of the rules of politeness with his companions as he would 
be in the company of strangers. This, however, is a grand 
mistake ; for no matter where we are, or with whom we 
may associate, politeness is a quality of which we should 
never lose sight. With it, you will always be regarded as 
a gentleman, and treated as such ; without it, you need 
not be surprised if society gives you the cold shoulder. 

If students are required to observe the rules of politeness 
in their intercourse with one another, they are also bound, 
and witli much more reason, to show the most profound 
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respect to those placed over them. Show us a student 
who is disrespectful or impolite to his professor or prefect, 
and we’ll immediately point you out a little rowdy; we’ll 
show you a student, or rather a common school-boy, — for 
the* word student means one who is devoted to learning — 
who is constantly annoying his fellow-students in the study- 
hall and class room by his boisterous behavior during the 
hours devoted to study and recitation. If you but watch 
this youth, you’ll find that his whole deportment is haughty 
and overbearing; you’ll find him constantly occupied in 
talking satirically and unkindly of and to his companions ; 
in a word, you’ll find him destitute of everything which 
characterizes the true gentleman. These are the young 
men whom we’ll constantly find growling and grumbling 
about their lessons, professors and prefects. They often 
feel chagrined when they see a fellow-student, who is al- 
ways polite, not only to his professors and prefects, but 
also to his companions, esteemed and loved by them all. 
They then begin to accuse their teachers of partiality, and 
gibe at their companions, accusing them of trying to in- 
gratiate themselves into the favor of their professors, etc. 
Were these young gentlemen to pause for a moment and 
reflect, they would see that their companions are esteemed 
because they are polite young gentlemen. It is but natural 
that those who are polite and modest in their deportment, 
should be more esteemed than those who, on ilie contrary, 
are both impudent and impolite. 

Boys who attend college are always supposed to have 
better and more abundant opportunities for cultivating this 
quality than those who cannot eDjoy a college education. 
Much, therefore, is expected in this respect by the social 
world from a young man who has completed his college 
course. Society has a right to expect this irom you, and 
if you disappoint her, it will be because you have not prac- 
ticed the rules of politeness while at college. If you do 
not begin to do so at college, you will never do it. You 
may be successful in accumulating wealth, regardless of 
politeness, but you’ll never secure firm and true friends 
without it; your presence in the social circle will not be 
wanting; you’ll not be able to move in society’s first ranks 
— you will be obliged to walk in the rear. 


— Though the use of tobacco by the students under any 
shape or form is strictly prohibited by the regulations of 
the University, except to those of the Senior Department 
who obtain a written request from their parents, to the ef- 
fect that they be allowed to smoke — chewing being pro- 
hibited to all — yet we are under the impression that some 
of the other boys manage to get a smoke “on the sly,” 
as they term it. In so doing they are well aware of the 
great risk they are running; for if detected in the act, 
they may bid an affectionate farewell to honors of every 
description during and at the end of the scholastic year. 
Such boys believe that a smoke taken “ on the sly ” is 
like stolen fruit — tasting better because stolen. Perhaps it 
does, we don’t know ; but we do know that any boy of 
principle will not be guilty of such an act as smoking “ on 
the sly.” Sometimes, of course, it’s easy enough to hide 
in some corner or room for the purpose of having a 
smoke; but you’ll find it a very hard matter to smoke 
more than once in the same place without being discov- 
ered. 

You may say: “Well, I don’t see any great barm in 
smoking. I don’t believe it injures me in the least.” But 


you are mistaken ; for aside from hygienic consideration, 
there is a very great harm in doing that which you are 
forbidden to do. Remember the sound advice given you on 
Sunday last by Rev. Father Walsh, and you’ll blush to even 
think of doing what is prohibited by the disciplinary reg- 
ulations of the University. You would, perhaps, become in- 
dignant, if some one told you that the use of tobacco would 
excite within you a thirst for alcoholic drink3, or that the 
dwarfish dimensions of some boys are directly attributed 
to this cause. Nevertheless, ’tis but too true ; and the ex- 
periments made by reputable physicians in this matter 
will bear us out in our assertions. One of our exchanges 
furnishes us with the following result of one of these ex- 
periments : “ The physician took for his purpose thirty- 
eight boys, from 9 to 15, who bad been in the habit of 
smoking, and examined them closely. In twenty-seven 
he found obvious, hurtful effects; twenty-two having va 
rious disorders of the circulation and digestion, palpitation 
of the heart, and more or less craving for strong drink; 
twelve of the boys were troubled very frequently with 
bleeding at the nose; ten had disturbed sleep; twelve had 
slight ulcerations of the mucous membrane of the mouth, 
which disappeared after the discontinuation of the use of 
tobacco for ten or twelve days. The physician treated 
them all for weakness and nervousness, though with little 
avail, until they had relinquished the habit of smokiDg, 
when health and strength were speedily restored.” This is 
the result obtained by many of our leading physicians 
from a careful examination of those addicted to the use 
of tobacco. These same doctors are unanimous in affirm- 
ing that nine-tenths of those young men who are now 
hopeless inebriates received their first appetite for strong 
drink from the use of tobacco. This then should form a 
subject worthy of the most serious attention of tobacco 
consumers. 


— The following was enclosed in a letter to us by a 
“ Constant Readi-r,” and a refutation of the same asked : 

Bishop A. Cleveland Coxe vehemently denounces the “Pas- 
sion Play” at Ober-Ammergau. “At best,” he says in the 
Independent, “what is it but'a fearful materializing of what we 
are to behold by faith? Is it conceivable that St. Paul would 
have acted in such a scene as that of Ober-Ammergau ? Over 
the awful scene itself the Almighty drew down a veil. Three 
hours did Mercy hide the suffering Redeemer from those 
who crucified Him. For those who rend that veil, and gaze 
upon the mimic spectacle, let me say, heartily: ‘They know 
not what they do.’ ” 

We were not a little surprised at reading this, for we 
had always believed Cleveland Coxe to be a man of sound 
judgement. Perhaps, however, Mr. Coxe never made use 
of the expressions herein attributed to him ; it may be a 
black-mailing scheme of the editor of the Independent. 
But if this be the language of Mr. Coxe, we think that he 
will have lost the good opinion of many who have hith- 
erto looked upon him as an erudite and fair-minded man. 
But when he puts such silly questions as “ what is it but 
a fearful materialzing of what we are to behold by faith?” 
and “would St. Paul have acted in such a scene as that of 
Ober-Ammergau?” we are disposed to think that he is 
either not very well posted on the facts connected with 
the “ Passion Play,” or else he is entering upon his second 
childhood. We cannot see anything “fearful” in “materi- 
alizing what we behold by faith”;. for we well know that 
there is nothing calculated to arouse one’s faith more efflca- 
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ciously than some sensible or material representation of 
those things connected with it. As to whether “ St. Paul 
would have acted in such a sc ne as that ol Ober-Am- 
mergau,” we could answer more positively had St. Paul 
lived at the time of the “ scene’s ” origin. However, we 
believe he would have acted in “ such a sceue,” or in any 
other scene, which, like the “ Passion Play,” bad for its 
primary object the spread of the most profound veneration 
and contemplation of his Divine Master’s Passion and 
Death. Yes, Mr. Coxe: St Paul would have acted in 
“such a scene”; for it would again bring before his 
mind, yea, before his very eyes, Calvary’s sad tragedy, 
and cause copious and penitential tears to again flow foun- 
tain-like from his eyes, and trace in iurrows their course 
down his cheeks. But Mr. Coxe continues: “Over the 
awful scene itself the Almighty drew down a veil. Three 
hours did Mercy hide the suffering Redeemer from those 
who crucified him.” We are well aware of this fact, and 
always use it as an argument to prove Christ’s Divinity; 
for it was a supernatural manifestation made to show that 
Nature was shocked and convulsed at the Crucifixion 
of her God. But continues Mr. Coxe : “ For those who 
rend that veil, and gaze upon the mimic spectacle, let me 
say, heartily : * They know not what they do,’ ” Well now, 
Mr. Coxe, you’re as cute as a fox ! You would wish to pull 
the wool over the eyes of intelligent people, and try to 
convince them that the “Passion Play,” as given at Ober- 
Ammergau, is nothing more nor less than something got- 
ten up in mimicry ot Calvary’s tragic scene. This you 
cannot do; you only succeed in making people acquainted 
with your utter ignorance of the facts connected with 
this subject. It. is for the sake of enlightening you 
a little on this subject that we gave any attention to 
your silly assertions, and it is for the same reason that we 
shall now proceed to relate to you the origin of the 
“ Passion Play,” hoping that it will radically change your 
views on this subject. 

It happened, in the year 1633, that a fearful pestilence 
swept over the districts of Southern Bavaria. For some 
weeks the secluded valley of the Ammer was free from its 
deadly breath. All ingress and egress were rigorously 
forbidden by the local authorities, and every pass was 
carefully guarded to shut out the dreaded contagion. At 
length, however, a native of the place, who had been work- 
ing in a neighboring district, wishing to return to his fam- 
ily, eluded the vigilence of the sentries, entered the valley 
by a secret path, and unconsciously carried the infection 
with him. In two days he was a corpse. The contagion 
spread, and before the end of three weeks eighty-four of the 
villagers — about one fourth of the whole community — 
had been laid in their graves. The terrified survivors, 
having lost all hope in human aid, met together, and 
bound themselves by a solemn promise to God, if He 
would stay the plague, to give a representation every ten 
years of the Passion and Death of Christ. From that 
moment the plague ceased, and they who had been in- 
fected with it speedily recovered. - Here, then, is the 
origin of that play which Mr. Coxe would ask us to look 
upon as a mimicry of that dreadful tragedy once enacted 
on Calvery’s heights. He would make us believe that 
God abhors that in favor of which He worked a miracle. 
Is this consistent with reason ? Assuredly not Were the 
“ Passion Play ” gone through for the same object that 
.Shakespeare’s productions are given — for money and 
amusement— then, indeed, would we feel as indignant over 


the matter as Bishop Coxe. But when this play occurs 
but once in ten years, always in the same place, and with 
the same religious object in view, — the fulfilment of vows 
—then we say that not only do the people know what they 
do, but that they are also bound to do it. Again, the 
effects produced by the “ Passion Play” upon the audience 
are of a most religious nature, and make them feel a deep 
sense of the enormity of sin, which was potent to cause a 
God to subject Himself to such cruel treatment Even 
non Catholics who have assisted thereat vie with each 
other in their praise of the good done by the “ Passion 
Play.” Here is the testimony of a divine, occupying a high 
position in the Church of England : “ German peasants 
carry away, graven on their memories, the chief facts and 
doctrines of both the Old and the New Testament with an 
exactness such as would be vainly sought in the masses of 
our poorer population, or even, it may be said, with some of 
our clergy.” Another says : “ The simple grandeur of the 
* Christ ’ was almost awful. I forgot all but the wonderful 
story of our redemption, and cried all day.” Others who 
have assisted thereat say that the effect produced is a hun- 
dred-fold greater than that produced by the most powerful 
and most eloquent sermons. 

To these might be added the testimony of hundreds and 
thousands of Catholics who have never witnessed this play 
without experiencing feelings of sorrow and compunction. 
We, therefore, in view of these facts, cannot see how 
Bishop Coxe would have made such assertions as would 
leave him liable to the imputation of ignorantia elenchi. 
The origin of the “ Passion Play ” being good, the effects 
produced by it being the same, the whole must be good, 
and not as Bishop Coxe would have us .believe, a mimicry 
of Calvary’s scene. Were this play to be introduced on 
the American stage, as some have recently talked of doing, 
we would object to it as vociferously as Mr. Coxe. But 
as now played at Ober-Ammergau, no fair-minded person 
can reasonabty object to it. 


Personal. 

— L. Huges, ’74, is farming near Chicago, HI. 

— Lee Frazee, ’75, is residing at Portsmouth, Ohio. 

— J. Del Yecchio, ’76, is doing well in Louisville, Ky. 

— M. A. J. Baasen, ’64, is a banker, at Milwaukee, Wis. 

— A. Gerlach, ’78, is in the jewelry business at Marietta, 
Ohio. 

— Rev. Father Marine, C. S. C., of New Orleans, is in 
Paris. 

— Rev. F. C. Bigelow, ’62, is the worthy pastor of Silver 
Cliff, Colorado. 

— A. Keenan (Commercial), ’78, is in the lumbering busi- 
ness at Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

—Prof. Luigi Gregori, the famous Italian artist, was at 
the University at the beginning of the week. 

— Mr. Walsh, of New York city, brother of Vice-Presi- 
dent Walsh, spent a couple of days at the University last 
week. 

—Rev. Father Fourmond, C. S. C., of New Orleans, La., 
is here on business connected with St. Isidore’s Manual 
Institute. 

— Mr. Smith, of Circleville, Ohio, was with us during 
the week, accompanied by his two sons, both of whom he 
placed in the Junior Department. 

— T. A. Dailey, ’74, is residing at Goliad, Texas. He is 
a regular contributor to the columns of the Chicago Trib- 
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tint. He was at one time on .the editorial corps of the 
SCHOLASTIC. 

— Rev. D. E. Hudson, C. S. C. t editor of the Are Maria, 
has been obliged from continued ill health to take a few 
weeks’ vacation for the purpose of recuperation. He is at 
present in Washington, D. 0. 


Local Items. 

—Cold. 

— Skat! 

— Snow. 

— Overcoats. 

— Frosty mornings. 

— Winter near at hand. 

— •“ Shoot that straw-hat.” 

— “ Say, did you see that cane ? ” * 

— Some improvement in the choir. 

— Steam is mighty good these days. 

— How about those handball teams? 

— “ Say, give us some of that lunch.” 

— “ He says that it was no joke after all.” 

— Who will have the best bulletin for this month? 

— Trigonometry before breakfast! Oh! Ah! 

— “ We know where the apples are ; don’t we, Sam ? ” 

— “Yes; and we would like to have a few pa-paws, too.” 

— Rev. Father Hagerty sang High Mass on Sunday last. 

— The first snow of the season fell on Sunday morning. 

— All were well pleased with Prof. King’s entertainment. 

— The death of Nature, or rather its time of sleep, is at 
hand. 

— The Minims’ parlor is one of the neatest at Notre 
Dame. 

—Several of the Preps, are cultivating a taste for numis- 
matics. 

— Competitions next week in the classes of Modern Lan- 
guages. 

— Rev. Father Condon was at the St. Joe Farm last 
Tuesday. 

— The cold weather has driven the hedge-hogs to winter 
quarters. 

— A certain pious Junior serves three Masses every 
morning. 

— President Corby was in Chicago on business last 
Wednesday. 

— “Freeze your tongue, and give your teeth a skate,” is 
one of the latest. 

— Thanks, John, for those apples, and for that large and. 
luscious pa-paw. 

rx' — Bro. Simon is busily engaged in planting trees in the 
' Presbyterian Park. 

— There was no meeting of the Senior Arche onfraternity 
last Sunday evening. 

— The College Chapel will soon be ready for the stu- 
dents’ morning service. 

— The Seniors’ recreation hours are passed in kicking 
their well-worn football. 

— We do not recollect having ever before seen so many 
wild ducks on our lakes. 

— We have had spring, summer, autumn, and winter 
weather in just one week ! 

— Already winter sports form the-chief topic of conver- 
sation with some of the boys. 

— The Military Company has been reorganized, under 
the leadership of Capt. Cocke. 

— Bro. Emmanuel took a large party of Seniors on a 
rural excursion last Wednesday. 

' — We are happy to state that our young friend Master 
J. Fendrick is now convalescent. 


— We know where there are two hundred and thirty 
bushels ot large red apples in one heap. 

— Bro. Leopold informs us that the Junior Orchestra Is 
in full blast and having its regular weekly rehearsals. 

— The Rev. Prefect of Discipline may be seen every 
morning with his gun on his shoulder in quest ot game. 

— Father L’Etoumeau showed us specimens of the large 
mellow apples which grew in the orchard at the Novitiate. 

— “ Corporal ” J says that there was a mistake made 

in the report of the “Fat Men’s Race” in our last issue. 

— The Actives and Young America Baseball Clubs 
played a spirited game on last Wednesday. Score, 10 to 16. 

— To-morrow, the Feast of St. Raphael, Missa de Angelis 
will be sung, p. 42 of the Kyriale. Vespers, p. 210 of the 
Vesperal. 

— The Nimrods are having great sport these days. 
Every day several of the feathery tribe fall victims to their 
unerring aim. 

— John Bender, of the Minim department, says that he 
can write a hundred per cent, better since he received that 
fine gold pen. 

— Monday was the Festival of St. Luke. Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament took place in the evening, Fa- 
ther Stoffel officiating. 

— The Minims still play baseball, thereby' maintaining 
their well-earned reputation of being the first and last 
5 ase-baiclei’s of the season. 

— A gold ring was found in this office a short time ago. 
The owner can have the same by calling at Bro. Edward’s 
office and proving property. 

— Friday, the 20th inst., is the sixth anniversary of the 
death of Father Lemonnier, fourth President of the Uni- 
versity. Of your charity pray for the repose of his soul. 

—Scene, Juniors’ dormitory. Sam: “I say, Will, do you 
know what time it is?” Will: “About two o’clock. I 

only wish it were ” Sam: “Shut up, and let me go to 

sleep.” 

— A chevalier, mounted on a beautifully caparisoned 
charger, may be seen passing the Juniors’ refectory every 
morning at a few minutes after seven o’clock. Watch for 
him, boys! 

— All who have time should attend the lectures on Eng- 
lish criticism which are delivered every evening by Prof. 
Unsworth. The Professor is a graduate of Oxford and 
London Universities. 

— Representatives from the Classical, Scientific, Medical, 
and Law Courses have entered the list to compete for the 
medal, which will be awarded in June, for excellence m 
Ecclesiastical History. 

— One of the best sermons of the season was preached by 
Father Walsh last Sunday. If the students will but follow 
the advice given them on that occasion, their stay at 
College will be a most pleasant one. 

— A young hurricane visited Notre Dame last Saturday 
night and remained here over Sunday. Real estate trans- 
fers were the order of the day ; the heaviest receivers 
were those who did not wear spectacles. 

“Autumn sighing, moaning, dying: 

Clouds are flying on like steeds, 

While their shadows on the meadows 
Walk like widows decked in weeds” 

— One hundred and twenty-two Juniors, accompanied 
by their prefects and several members of the Faculty, went 
on a nutting expedition last Wednesday. They returned 
in the evening with a good supply of nuts, pa-paws and 
wild grapes. _ 

— The 3d regular meeting of the Philopatrians was held 
Oct. 13th. Masters Herrick, Rohrback, Mendel, Gibert, 
H. Dunn, G. Schaefer, A. Browne, and G. Woodson deliv- 
ered declamations. G. Schaefer, after fulfilling the re- 
quired conditions, was elected to membership. 

— Master R. E. Fleming’s article, “Every Man the Ar- 
chitect of His Own Fortune,” which appeared in our issue 
of the 9th inst., has been copied by several of our exchanges. 
This should certainly be an encouragement for that young 
gentleman to continue writing for the Scholastic, 
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— The following is a list of the members of the Junior 
Orchestra, and the instruments played by each : Bro. Leo- 
pold, C. S. C„ Leader; 1st violin, Masters J. Maher and A. 
Dick; 2d VioliD, F. Wheatley, C. Tinley and F. Johnson ; 
Viola, F. Dorsel ; ’Cello, N. Weney; Contra Bass, F. Mar- 
tin; Flute, F. Grever; Cornets, J. Guthrie and W. Can- 
non; Tombrone, F. Grever. 

— There are some good handball players among the Jun- 
iors. We think that they should organize into teams. 
In former years, the various handball teams played 
for the championship; five games were played between the 
teams, that winning three of the five being declared cham- 
pion. There is no better or more pleasant exercise dur- 
ing the winter months. Go to work, then, boys, and or- 
ganize. 

— Mr. J. Francis Smith, of Waukesha, Wis., has on exhibi- 
tion in the College parlor a life-sized portrait of Prof. Luigi 
Gregori, under whom he has prosecuted his art studies 
for several years. The portrait, full of life and expression, 
is an excellent likeness of the distinguished master, and 
shows that Mr. Smith is a young artist of rare ability. He 
executed the picture to present to Prof. Edwards, \fho was 
the means of introducing him to Prof. Gregori. 

— The Bev. Director of Studies made his monthly visit 
to the Minim Depatrment last Thursday. He examined 
the Arithmetic Class in common and decimal fraction. He 
said he was very well pleased with the intelligence shown 
by the Minims in giving the reasons for the different opera- 
tions. Masters. C. C. Echlin, Buena Vista. Colorado; D. G. 
Taylor, St. Louis, Mo.; J. S. Courtney, Washington, D. C.; 
H. C. Snee, Chicago, III.; C. E. Droste, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
W. F. Hanavin, Columbus, Ohio; and G. E. Tourtillotle, 
Toledo, were among the best. 

— The course around the Junior Campus has been 
graded and covered with clay. It is now in good condi- 
tion for bycicle contests. A large number of the Juniors 
have bycicles, and can be seen at all hours during recrea- 
tion days practising on the course. We understand that J. 
Kelly is the champion byciclist. If he can beat Masters 
Boone, Rohrback and Livingston, he must be good. We 
. noticed these three } r oung gents “ doing ” the Campus on 
last Wednesday, and right well did they ride. 

— Our weather prophet assures us that we misunderstood 
him last week. He says that when he informed us 
that we would have rain every Sunday and Wednesday 
for a month, he meant of course that this would be the 
case if the weather were not fine. He also says that the 
result of the elections in Ohio and Indiana produced a 
sudden atmospheric change. He now assures us that we 
shall be visited by a severe snow storm some time during 
the next three months; and that unless Sancho and 
Nep “let up” on their howling o’ nights, there’ll be a ter- 
rible caatastrophe soon. 

— The sixth regular meeting of the St. Cecilia Philoma- 
thean Association was held Saturday eve, Oct. 16. At 
this meeting Master E. Orrick read a well-written essay 
on “ Friendship.” Master N. E wiDg gave the members his 
idea of the “ Chinee.” Master F. Quinn told us in a well- 
written composition how hard it is to reach Mt. Parnassus. 
Master J. O’Neill described how Bernardo died. Master 
Master J. Guthrie displayed his elocutionary powers in 
“The Brieade at Fontenoy.” Public readers for this 
week are C. Tinley, F. Grever, J. H. Burns, C. Rietz, F. 
Quinn and C. McDermott. A debate and subjects for the 
next meeting were given out. Master F. Grever closed 
the exercises with a historical sketch on the “ Emancipa- 
tion of Ireland.” 

— The following are the “cheers” of the principal 
colleges in the United States: Columbia , Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Hurray! C-o-l-u-m-b-i-a ! Cornell. Cor-Cor-Cor -neUl Iyell 
Cornell ! Harvard, ’Rah ! ’Rah ! ’Rah ! (with a strong, full 
sound.) Princeton , ’Rah! ’Rah! ’Rah! S-ss-t! Boom! 
Ah-h-h! Penn. Univ , Oo-rah ! Oo-rah! Oo-rah! Penn-syl- 
vani-a! Tale , ’Rah! ’Rah! ’Rah! (shaiply.) Wesleyan, 
’Rah! ’Rib! Wes-ley-an! Amherst, ’Rah! ’Rab! ’Rah! 
Am-hepes-li-a ! Bowdoin, ’Rah ! ’Rah !’ Rah ! B o-w-d-o-i-n l 
Brown, ’Rah rah! ’Rah-rah! ’Rah-rah! Ti-ger! Dart- 
mouth, ’Rah! ’Rah! ’Rah! Wah-hoo-wah! College of the 
CUy of New York, ’Rah! ’Rah! ’Rah! C! 0! N! Y! 
Hamilton, Ham-il-ton! Z-z-zip-rah-boom ! Racine, ’Ra- 


’Ra-’IZa — ’Ra Cine ! Rutgers, ’Rah ! ’Rah ! ’Rah ! Bow- 
wow-wow ! Trinity, Trin-i ty! Trin-i-ty! Union , ’Rah! 
,Rah! ’Rah ! U-n-i-o-n! N-o-in-u! , Williams, 'Rah ! ’Rah ! 
’Rah! Will-yums-yumsyums! Univ. of New Yoj'k, N! Y! 
U! S-s-s-t ! Boom-m ! Ah-h-h ! University of Notre Dame , 
’Rah ! ’Rah ! 'Rah ! Nostra Domina ! 

— This is the way a new-comer once overcame his tor- 
menters. After making it all right with the gentlemanly 
President, he sauntered over the Campus, seating himself 
in a fairy bower, sheltered by the spreading branches of an 
ancient sycamore. Through its ample foliage crept aro- 
matic odors, wafted by the soft morning zephyrs from the 
adjacent flower-gardens to fan his youthful brow. Here 
he was soon surrounded by an organized gang of punsters, 
who plied him with endless impertinent questions, and 
ventilated maty a rude pun at his expense: Well aware 
that to get irritated on sucb occasions would only be add- 
ing new fuel to the flame, and fanning it into a general 
conflagration, be said not a word. At length, the leader 
of the gang, astonished at his invincible patience and im- 
perturbable self-control, said: “Mr. Patience, have you 
nothing to say to this nest of hornets'buzzing about your 
ears, this voracious flock of turkey-buzzards seeking whom 
they may devour? ” “Yes, I have,’’ said the stranger, “ if 
you only give me a patient hearing. I once beheld, on 
the right bank of a meandering stream, a flowery vale 
richly carpeted' with a heavy crop of clover; and on the 
opposite bank, which was a barren pasture, overgrown 
with briers and thistles, I beheld a drove of long-eared 
quadrupeds, anxiously desirous to get across without 
wetting their feet, that they might have a good square 
meal. Now, young men,” said he, “to the lucky one 
amongst you who can tell me how these brajring creatures 
crossed the aforesaid stream without wetting their feet, I 
will give ten dollars to treat all hands to cigars.” After 
various wrong answers were given, thestranger said : “ Does 
this crowd give it up?” “Yes, yes,” shouted they, “this 
crowd gives it up.” “Well,” shouted the stranger, “so 
did that other crowd of jacks give it up too.’’ This an- 
nouncement was hailed with loud applause by a sympa- 
thizing throDg of outside listeners, who, seating him in a 
chair, carried him in triumph around the Campus. The 
hazers, seeing they had the wrong man, and instead of a 
greeny had caught a Tartar, became his warmest friends 
ever after. 

— The members of the Lemonnier Library Association 
gratefully acknowledge the receipt of the following dona- 
tions: Fropa Jacoh Wile, Esq.. L aporte. Ind. — Vols. IX, X, 
XI and Sll of the Library ot UniversSlflSnowledge. From 
W. J. Arno ld, Washington, D. C. — Lord Bacon’s Works; 

I ngersol 1 ’s Mistakes-und — Answer*- From Mr. Manly 
Tello,. ol Cleveland. O hio — The Catholic Unite Vse for one" 
year. From Mrs. Sadlier of Ne w Y nrk=rrSubscrintion to 
the New York 'Tabid. From Rev.'C. Kelly— ^Discipline of 
Drink, Bridgett; English Grammar as Bearing on Com- 
position. Bain. D. Van Nostrand, Publisher of Scientifi c 
Bo oks. New Y orlT. has the tfiankToFIlie College authorities 
forThefollowing works: Graphical Statics, Eddy; Earth- 
work Mensuration, Howard; Use of Steel, Barba; Engi- 
neering Construction, Shields; Iron and Steel Construc- 
tion, Weyranch; Chemistry, Prescott; Electro Metallurgy, 
Watt; Electric Telegraph, Sabine. Pocket Table-Book, 
Scribner; Mechanics’ Companion, Scribner; Government 
Surveying, Clevenger; Geographical Surveying, Carpen- 
ter; Metal Strains, Spaukenburg; Ice-Making Machine, 
Lidoux; Voussoir Arches, Cain: Continuous Bridges, 
Merriman; Skew Arches, Hyde; Fuel, Sumens; Ventila- 
tion, Rafter; High Masonry Dams, McMaster; Teeth of 
Wheels, Robinson; Pins Used in Bridges, Bender; Sani- 
tary Condition of Houses, Waring; Transmission of Power, 
Zabner; Matter and Motion, Maxwell; Water Supply, 
Corfield; Maximum Stresses, Cain; Sewerage, Corfield-, 
Boiler,Incrustation, Rawan ; Turbine Wheels, Trowbridge ; 
Steam Injectors, Pocket; Magnetism of Iron Vessels, Rog- 
ers; Strength of Beams, Allan; Strength of Materials, 
Kent; Ventilation, Saeltzer; Steam Engine Indicator, 
Stillman ; Construction Metals, Joy nson; Steam Engine 
Indicator, Richards; Hydraulic Mining, Van Wagener ; 
Skeleton Structures, S. Henrici; Blow Pipe, Plympton; Al- 
coholic Liquors, Prescott ; Modern Meteorology ; Bow on 
Bracing. 
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L. S. & M. S. Railway. 

On and after January 1, 18S0, trains will leave South Bend as 
follows: 

GOING EAST. 

3 35 a. ra., Chicago and St. Louis Express, over Main Line, ar- 
rives at Toledo 9 50; Cleveland 230 p. m ; Buffalo 8 05 p. m. 

1 1 05 a.m, Mail, over Main Line, arrives at Toledo, 5 25 p.m; 
Cleveland 1010 p.m; Buffalo, 4 a.m. 

13 l6o.m. Special New York Express, over Air Line; arrives 
at Toledo 5 40 p.m, Cleveland 10 10 p.m; Buffalo 4 am. 

9 13 p.m, Atlantic Express, over Air Line. Arives at Toledo 
2 40 a.m : Cleve and, 7 05 a m ; Buffalo, 1 10 p.m. 

4 50 and 4 p.m. Way Freight. 

GOING WEST. 

3 43 a.m, Toledo Express. Arrives at Laporte 8 35 a.m, Chicago 
6 a.m. 

5 05 a.m. Pacific Express. Arrives at Laporte 550 a.m, Chicago 
S20 a.m. 

4 50 p.m, Special Chicago Express. Arrives at Laporte 5 40, 
Chicago. 8 p.m. 

8 03 a m. Ac ommodation. Arrives at Laporte 905 a.m; Chi- 
cago. 1130 a.m. 

7 30 and 8 03 a.m. Way Freight. 

F. C. Raff, Picket Agt.. Sonth Bend. 

J. W. CARY, Gen’l Ticket Agt , Cleveland. 

J. H. PARSONS, Snp't West Division., < hic»go. 

OHARLFS ta .PAlNE,Gen’lpt. 


C. & N.-W. LINES. 


The Chicago 8s North-Western Eailawy, 

embracing tinder one management th e Gr eat Trunk Rail- 
way Lines of the WEST and NORTH-WEST, and, with its 
numerous Branches and connections, forms the shortest 
and quickest route between Chicago and all points in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa 
Nebraska, California and the Western Territories. Its 
OMAHA AND CALIFORNIA LINE 
is the shortest and best route between Chicago and all 
points in Northern Illinois, Iowa, Dakota, Nebraska, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, California, Oregon, 
China, Japan and Australia. Its 
CHICAGO, ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS LINE 
is the short line between Chicago and all points in Northern 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, and for Madison, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, Duluth, and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 
LA CROSSE, WINONA AND ST. PETER LINE 
is the best route between Chicago and La Crosse, Winona, 
Rochester, Owatonna, Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and 
all points in Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 
GREEN BAY AND MARQUETTE LINE 
is the only line between Chicago and Janesville, Water- 
town, Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, 
Escanaba, Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and 
the Lake Superior Country. Its 

FREEPORT AND DUBUQUE LINE 
is the only route between Chicago and Elgin, Rockford, 
Freeport, and all points via Freep at. Its 

CHICAGO AND MILWAUKEE LINE 
is the old Lake-Shore Route, and is the only one passing 
between Chicago and Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland 
Park, Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha and Milwaukee. 

PULLMAN PALACE DRAWING-ROOM CARS 
are. run on all through trains of this road. 

New York office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 245 Farnham street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chicago 
Ticket Offices, 62 Clark Street, under Sherman House; 
75 Canal, corner Madison Street; Kinzie Street Depot, 
corner of W. KiDzie and Canal Street; Wells Street Depot, 
corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from your home 
ticket agents, applv to 

W. H. STENNETT, MARVIN HUGHITT, 

Gen. Pass. Ag’t., Chicago. Gen. Manager, Chicago. 


Three Great Cities of the West 



BY THE CHICAGO & ALTON R. R. 


The entire Trains, consisting of an entirely new and superior 
equipment of Baggage Care, Day Cars, Smoking Cara, 
Palace Reclining Chair Care and Pullman Palace 
SI eeping Cara, ran through direct, with- 
out change, from 

CHICAGO TO KANSAS CITY, 

CHICAGO TO ST. LOUIS, and 
ST. LOUIS TO KANSAS CITY. 

No extra charge for teats in the finest Reclining Chair Fulac* Cars to 

the world. 

UNION DEPOTS IN CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS 
AND KANSAS CITY. 

No Change of Cars of any Claes between CHICAGO and KAN- 
SAS CITY, CHICAGO and ST. LOUI8, CHICAGO and 
PEORIA, ST. LODI8 and KAN8A8 CITY, ST. LOUIS 
and QUINCY and KEOKUK, and ST. LOUIS and 
PEKIN and PEORIA 

The Best and Quickest Route from Chicago to 
MEMPHIS, MOBILE, NEW ORLEANS AND ALL 
POINTS SOUTH VTA ST. LOUIS. 

Tlie Short Line to 

Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, Texas, Colorado, Ne- 
braska, Arizona, New Mexico, California, etc. 

The Great Excursion Route between the Eorth 
and South, and to and from Kansas Lands 
and Colorado Health Resorts and Min- 
im! districts. 

MEALS IN PALACE DINING CAES, 76 CENTS. 

For Tickets and information apply at any eonpon Ticket Offioe 
in the United States and Canada, or to 

James Charlton, J. C. McMulliw, 

General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Gen’l Manager. 

210 Dearborn st-, near cor. of Adams, Chicago, 
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“THE GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE” 




Calls your attention to tlie following BKASONS 'WHY— if about to make a Journey to 
tbe GREAT WEST-you should Travel over it: 

As nearly absolute safety as is possible to be attained. Sure connections In Union Depots, at all important points. No 
change of cars between Chicago, Kansas City, Le avenworth. Atchison or Council Bluffs. Quick journeys, because 
carried on Fast Express Trams. Day cars that are not only artistically decorated, but furnished with seats that admit of 
ease and comfort. Sleeping cars that permit quiet rest in home-like beds. Dining cars that are used only for eating pur- 
poses, and in which the best of meals are served for the reasonable sum of seventy -five cents each. A journey that 
furnishes the finest views of the fertile farms and pretty cities of Illinois. Iowa and Missouri, and is afterwards remembered 
as one of the pleasant incidents of life. You arrive at destination rested, not weary: clean, not dirty; calm, not angry. In 



That the unremitting care of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway for the comfort of its patrons is appreciated, is 
attested by its constantly increasing business, and the fact that it is the favorite route with delegates and visitora to the 
great assemblages, political, religious, educational and benevolent, that assemble from time to time in the great citiesof 
the United States, as well as tourists who seek the pleasantest lines of travel, while en route to behold the wonderful scenes 
of Colorado, the Yellowstone, and Yosemite. To accommodate those who desire to visit Colorado for health, pleasureor 
business, in the most auspicious time of the year, the Summer season and months of September and October, the Company 
every year puts on sale. May 1st, at all coupon ticket offices In the United States and Canadas, round trip tickets to Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Pueblo, at reduced rates, good returning, until October 31st. Also to San Francisco, for parties of ten 
ormore, good for ninety days, at great reduction from regular fares. 

KEMEMBER. this is the most direct route for all points WEST and SOUTHWEST. For further information, time 
tables, maps or folders, call upon or address 

B., It. CABLE, E. ST- JOHN, 

Vice Pres’t and GenU Manager, Chicago. Gen 1 ! Ticket and Pass’r Agent, 


■Weeklv Newspapers. 

T he catholic Columbian, published 

weekly at Columbus, O. Subscriptions from Notre Dame’s stu- 
dents and friends solicited. Terms, $2 per annum. 

D. A. Clarke, op 70. 

T HE AVE MARIA, a Catholic journal devoted to the 
Blessed Virgin, published every Saturday at Notre Dame, Ind. 
Edited by a Priest of the Congregation of the Holy Cross.- Subscrip- 
tion price, $2.50. 

The Lemonnier Library, 

Established at Notre Dame in 1872 for the use of the Students. 

Donations of books, pamphlets, periodicals, &c., for the re- 
establishing of this Library, which was destroyed by the late fire, 
are respectfully solicited and will be gratefully received and 
ackowledged by the librarian. Please address 

OT. E. EDWARDS, 

No tbe Dame, Indiana. 

EDWARD BUYSSE, 

DEALER IK 

Watches, Clocks, 

-A-OSTU 

J" IB "W IE Xj IR, "ST. 

All Kinds ol Engraving 1 Doue. 

SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. 

Matthews & Holt, 

PLUMBERS & GASFITTERS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

GAS MACHINES, 

AND DEALERS IN GASOLINE, 
75 Dearborn St„ Unity Block, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Refer by Permission to University of Notre Dame, Ind. 


Pittsburgh, FtlWayne & Chicago 

AND PENNSYLVANIA R. R. LINK 


Condensed Time Table, Nov. lO, 1878. 

TRAINS LEAVE CHICAGO DEPOT, COR. CANAL AND 
MADISON STS. (West Side), ON ARRIVAL OF TRAINS 
FROM NORTH AND SOUTHWEST. 


GOING WEST. 



No.l 
Fast Ex. 

No. 7 
Pac Ex. 

No. 3. 
Night Ex 

No. 5, 
Mail. 

Pittsburg, Leave 

Rochester, 

Alliance, '. . . . 

Orrville, 

Mansfield, 

Crestline, Arrive 

ll 

m 

L50 pjh. 
2.55 “ 
5.35 “ 
7.13 “ 
9.20 “ 
9.45 “ 

6.00 A.M. 
7.45 “ 
11.00 u 
12.55 p.m. 
3.11 “ 
3.50 “ 

Crestlin Leave 

Forest 

7.50 a.m. 
9.25 “ 

10.40 “ 
1.20 P.M. 

3.50 “ 
7.00 “ 

540 f.m. 
7.35 “ 
9.00 “ 
11.55 “ 
2.46 a»m. 
6.00 “ 

9.55 p.m. 

11.25 •* 

12.25 A ji. 

2.40 1 

4.55 “ 
7.58 “ 


Lima 


Ft. Wayne, 

Plymouth,..: 

Chicago, Arrive 


GOING EAST. 


No. 4, 
Night Ex. 

No. 2, 
Fast Ex. 

No. 6, 
AtlamEx. 

No. 8, 
Mail. 

Chicago Leave 

Plymouth, 

Ft. Wayne, 

Lima, 

Forest, 

Crestline, Arrive 

9.10 pai. 
2.46 a.m. 

6.55 “ 

8.55 “ 
10.10 “ 
11.45 “ 

8.30 a.m. 
11.48 “ 
235 p.m. 
4.20 “ 
5.27 “ 
6.55 “ 

5.15 p.m. 
8.55 

11.30 “ 
1.30 a m 
2.33 “ 
4.05 “ 

• •• ■••• 
• »••• •••» 
••••••••a 

• « •*•••••• 

Crestline, Leave 

Mansfield, 

Orrville, 

Alliance, 

Rochester, 

Pittsburgh, .... Arrive 

12.05 p.m. 
12.35 “ 
2.26 “ 

4 00 “ 
6.22 “ 
7.30 “ 

7.15 p M. 
7.45 “ 
9.38 “ 
11.15 “ 
1.20 A.M. 
2.30 “ 

4.15 A.M. 
4.55 “ 

7.00 “ 

9.00 “ 
11.06 “ 
12.15 p.m. 

6.05 A. M 
6.55 “ 
9.15 “ 
11.20 “ 
2.00 TM. 
3.30 


Trains Nos. 3 and 6 run Daily. Train No. 1 leaves Pittsburgh 
daily except Saturday. Train No. 4 leaves Chicago daily ex- 
cept Saturday. All others daily except Sunday 
This is the only Line tha r runs the celebrated Putt, man Palace 
Cars from Chicago to Baltimore, Washington City, Philadelphia 
and New York without change. Through tickets for sale at all 
principal ticket offices at the lowest current rates. 

P. E. MYEES, G.P.&I.A. 




















UNIYERSITY OF NOTRE DUE, INDIANA. 



CH/CACO. 


{MAIN BUILDING .) 




T HIS UNIVERSITY was founded m 1S42, and chaitercd.by (be Legislature of (he State of Indiana in 1844, with power to confer all the 
usual degrees The buildings are on an eminence near two small picturesque lakes of pure spring water, in the fine and healthy firm- 
tt -i i l? 0 ” fn St Joseph Valley, and scarcely a mile from the river. The College can he easily reached from all parts of the 
United States and Canada by means of three great trunk lines of railway— the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, the Chicago and Lake 
Huron, and the Great Western and Michigan Central ; the first two passing within a mile of the College grounds, and the last connecting at 
Niles with the railway between that city and South Bend. s connecting at 

The College buildings are massive and commodious, and capable of giving accommodation to five hundred resident students 
lne University affords every facility for acquiring a thorough knowledge of 


CLASSICS, 

MATHEMATICS, 

SCIENCE, 


LAW, 

MEDICINE, 

MUSIC. 


taLTn GOmmerCial N ° TBE DAME 1 ^ C ° mplete bUSine3S traiDinS - b ° ° b - 

THE COMMERCIAL COURSE 

has always received the most careful attention on the part of the officers and Commercial Faculty of the Institution. 

In all the courses, the best systems of teaching are adopted, and the best authors for each branch selected. 

New Students will be received at any time, their term beginning with date of entrance. 

Cataxouges, giving full particulars, will be sent free, on application to the President, 

Veiy Rev. W, CORBY, C. S C„ Notre Dame P. O., In d i ana . 







